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NEW ART MATERIALS FOR DECORATING AND 
FURNISHING. 




HE autumn offerings in curtains and 
upholstery goods generally, at Alt-. 
man's are in fall keeping with the 
high reputation of the house. I 
have seldom seen a greater variety 
of novelties in the way of artistic 
decoration. Their display of Turk- 
ish goods is beyond compare and 
shows the guidance of an artistic 
mind, mingled with a perfect knowl- 
edge of the wants of the general 
public. There are rare old Daghestan 
rugs, exquisite Persians and a choice 
display of some of the best speci- 
mens of ancient and modern Oriental rugs 
to be found in the market. An exquisite 
novelty is a Turkish table cover wrought in 
the several shades of lavender, mingled 
with gold ; it is rich, handsome and deli- 
cate and quite an innovation in this kind 
of work. The hand-made East India dinner squares, with individual 
squares to match, have been brought out to meet the demand of 
those who are following fashion's latest fad, viz. doing without 
table-cloths. One extreme always follows another. Until now we 
have padded our tables with heavy felt underneath the cloth, 
so as to muffle the slightest sound and the better to protect the 
China,— as we were told by the projectors of the fashion who 
always have a reason for every new thing. Now that grand- 
father's old mahogany table has come to have the place of honor 
among our Lares and Penates, we wax the table to a degree 
and dispense with the linen cloth. These center and individual 
squares, however, wrought with a profusion of rich coloring and 
gold cord, give a touch of picturesqueness to the table quite 
wanting before. Satin is largely used for the foundation of some 
of these dinner squares and is liked by some better than the 
ecru cotton upon which the Turkish goods are worked. Many 
of the designs are from the Kensington Art School and all are 
done in the new art shades. 

A long scarf, in a variety of colors, which may be used for 
draping an upright piano, canopy for a brass bedstead or for 
easel drapery, shows an artistic design wrought with colored 
silks and gold thread; a heavy knotted silk fringe is tied in 
across one side and both ends. Many of the designs of these 
and other goods are original with this house, the designs being 
sent abroad to be embroidered, the articles coming home to be 
made up. Canton embroidery, Aleppo silks and Spanish work, 
done in close couching, are all seen in the graceful easel drap- 
eries. Irish point laces, two-toned, are shown in a great variety 
of new designs. Curtains to hang close to the window, three 
yards and a half long, are shown in cream and silver, cream and 
gold, and gold and silver, wrought closely on a variety of back- 
grounds : these are pretty enough to tempt even the most ob- 
stinate woman into buying. 

Brocades for curtains and draperies or for the covering of 
furniture generally, form here a most successful specialty. There 
are some beautiful Louis XVI designs in gold on gray blue ; an- 
other very artistic brocade has decorative Venetian lions in olive 
green on a ground of old gold. Very handsome also is a brocade 
with a ground of gray on which carnations and roses are worked 
in gold. This same design may be had in other combinations of 
color. A tapestry brocade which will make handsome curtains 
looks well in two shades of blue green, brightened by a gold 
thread. A fleur-de-lis brocade, equally suitable for curtains, 
must also be mentioned on account of the beautiful design and 
coloring. 

We have had Russian teas, Russian pictures, ghastly and 
gloomy, Russian literature, Russian fancies of every kind, but 
none has seemed so eminently appropriate and altogether de- 
lightful as the Russian fashion of covering our divans and floors 
with fur rugs. The woman who is the possessor of half a dozen 
fine fur rugs *s the envied ot all her acquaintances. These she 
may use to adorn her rooms in a variety of ways, Some she 
will use for the divan, which is such a popular piece of furni- 
ture now-a days, others, the foxes and small wolf skins, she will 
throw over the back of her easy chairs. 

The assortment of animal skin rugs seen during a recent visit 
rto Grunther's, included Royal Bengal tigers, African and Mon 
golian leopards, black, white and grizzly bears, black, white and 
gray goats, foxes, wolves and one most beautiful lion skin, with 
perfect head. and feet and long flowing mane, a beautiful speci- 
men. All these are mounted and finished in the best styles ; to 
show off the different furs to the best advantage. 

A Mongolian tiger with black bear trimmings made a luxu- 
rious rug twelve feet long. The young white bear yields a 



lovely soft fur which is used for small foot rests for "my lady," 
or for a warm covering for the young heir as he is wheeled 
about in a perambular. 

A curious rug is made of oppossum tails, hundreds of them 
being sewed together; these come from Australia, the only place 
where the oppossum takes time to grow a tail, or the fur work- 
ers to sew them together. 

The apis deer from the West Indies yields a skin of rich 
brown flecked all over with white spots, which may be used for 
furniture or the floor. A novelty in the way of decoration is 
the half of a leopard skin, divided along the line of the spinal 
column, mounted on plush or colored goat ; this is hung on the 
chimney piece over the mantel. 

Among the cheaper white rugs is the skin of the Iceland 
sheep ; this has no odor, as most of the cheap rugs have, and, it 
is said will not shed the hairs lor many years ; the black and 
colored ones of the same kind are very servicable and remark- 
ably cheap. 

A very pretty rug is made of the skin of the fawn deer, 
which is covered with tiny white spots. This has a four inch 
border of beveled cloth, bound around smoothly. Those who 
are fond of decoration of this kind may copy one seen here. The 
natural head of a red fox was mounted on a dark back ground, 
while the body of the fox was painted ; this might be done, I 
fancy, with either oils or water color and any small animal 
would look well so treated. The poor pussy cat that we nearly 
made an end of when we were youngsters, is now made to do 
her share in the universal mania for decoration. The skin is 
tanned and left untrimmed and used for lamp mats, which are 
said to be remarkably pret+y when the light falls on them. 

Bright silver and glistening glass are indispensible adjuncts 
to a well ordered and arranged dinner table. Any one in need 
of such articles will find a delightful assortment at Simpson, 
Hall, Miller & Co. A visit to their place is a treat indeed, for 
everything is so substantial and solid looking, as though each 
separate article had been made with a purpose, — not simply be- 
cause it was pretty. Dinner sets, tea sets, solid toilet sets and 
individual pieces there are of every kind and description. Their 
goods all show the constant improvement in finish and design 
made by manufacturers and the no less important feature of 
having been selected with great care and good judgment. The 
new coasters for wine, flowers, etc, show a great improvement 
over the old ones. They are now made with an inside bowl of 
plated white metal which makes them a thing of beauty and a 
joy for many years. 

Many of the new goods show designs which are exact repro- 
ductions of hand work, the embossing being done after the dish 
is made. The fancy for oxidized and unburnished silver is be- 
ginning to wane ; the majority of the new goods showing a bright, 
highly polished surface : this is a change which some house- 
keepers will decry, as it necessitates far more work in the care 
of silverware. 

The toilet boxes with which every woman likes to sur- 
round herself have taken unto themselves every variety of shape 
and design known to the ingenious worker in metals ; they are 
round, square, oval, heart-shaped, large and small, just fit to 
hold the odds and ends which will accumulate upon ones dress- 
ing table : handsomely lined with quilted satin of different colors 
they make a tempting array. The little silver trays with mani- 
cure sets are far and away more convenient than the box, 
which must needs be large and clumsy if it hold all the needed 
implements. 

A wonderful improvement upon the old chafing dish is one 
with three lamps instead of one, a white metal water pan and 
handsome ebony handle. Prom the useful to the ornamental is 
but a step : the shopper in search of Christmas gifts will find 
here a variety of silver ornaments and delightful trifles, which 
we women try to make ourselves believe are useful, that cannot 
but please the most fastidious. 

A good story is told of a bright woman who, when asked by 
her husband how she would like her house to be built, replied 
laconically and pointedly, "all closets." "More closets" is the 
daily cry of all womankind. Occasionally, however, there is a 
woman who gets more than she wishes, or gets one in the 
wrong place, and then she is more troubled to know what to do 
with it than she would have been to know how to do without 
it. C. D. Bertine has contrived an arrangement for one of these 
out of -place closets, which is admirable. It opened out of a sit- 
ting room, where it was neither useful nor ornamental. The 
door was taken off ; the walls finished with rough mortar ; a 
handsome frieze of silver paper embossed and perforated— a new 
invention which comes in all metallic colors— appliqued onto flock 
paper. There was no dado in this room but one might be used 
if desired. There were three Moorish arches built out a foot and 
a half into the room; this wood work was painted in pale shades 
of pink, blue and sea-green. A long wide old, old-fashioned sofa 
w'as set back against the wall ; about eight feet from the floor 
directly over the sofa was an ornamental shelf, with Moorish 
designs reaching two- thirds of the length of the closet. Large 
pieces of pottery and bric-a-brac which could stand the height 
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were ranged along the shelf. Two good-sized wrought iron 
heads, with hooks projecting, were secured to the wall about 
three feet. above the sofa; from these was suspended a long 
Daghestan rug, which covered the back and seat of the sofa and 
stretched out two or three feet on the floor in front of it; luxu- 
rious cushions, which irresitibly invited to repose, were piled on 
either end; a "dim religious light," came from the Moorish lamp 
which hung within and completed one of the most delightful 
little nooks imaginable. 

Another novelty brought out by Bertine is a finish of an- 
tique green or red, flecked with gold; this is a pretty and novel 
idea which can be utilized for tables, cabinets and china closets, 
and needs only to be seen to be appreciated. Dining room fur- 
niture and other oak pieces are finished now in the natural color. 
Some very pretty Davenport tables with six legs are of light oak 
and show the grain beautifully. White and gilt furniture is still 
very popular. 

Some lovely designs in wall paper are also shown by Bertine. 
There is a beautiful pale yellow paper which merits special at- 
tention, as well as another yellow design with a faint shade of 
copper in it, the effect of which is excellent : by the way copper 
is a very desirable color, and is found in one shade or another 
in nearly all this season's goods. 

No -house is considered well furnished without various articles 
from the well-known Wakefield Rattan Company. Here we find 
easy chairs with broad arms, with back and cushion of plush, 
as well as the more fancy chairs with round, square oval and 
fan shaped backs, painted to suit any room or decoration. A 
little bric-a-brac stand has a frame work of rattan in large scrolls, 
with shelves of beautiful birds-eye maple. A long, wide, com- 
fortable lounge with one rolling end may be bought for ten dol- 
lars ; this with cretonne or Derby silk with soft cushions makes 
one of the cheapest and most comfortable lounges imaginable. 
By the way, the new cretonnes, embrace every conceivable vari- 
ety of design and coloring; the reversible cretonnes, which are 
not expensive, will be found most useful, especially if a room or 
cottage be fitted up with the Wakefield furniture, as the two 
seem to go together naturally. A small sofa with a high, square 
back and a cushion of printed velvet, with cretonne designs, the 
coloring of which is exceptionally beautiful, makes a handsome 
addition to any sitting room. The five o'clock tea tables are 
light of weight and yet stand firmly upon their feet. The Kur- 
rachee rugs sold by this company are unique and altogether de- 
sirable. They are made in mottles and a dozen or more differ- 
ent plain colorings. They wear remarkably well and, what is 
still more in their favor, lie well to the floor. 

For decided novelties and things especially unique in the 
way of interior decorations and picture framing one must go to 
Frederick Stokes & Bro. Here will be found brackets of new 
designs, with a bit of old drapery, which can easily be transferred 
— or the copy thereof— to ones own home with a certainty of 
good effect, for the master mind which originates them makes 
no mistakes. A description of a lovely corner bracket will give 
ideas which may be carried out in various other materials and 
ways. It is arranged with graceful draperies of soft India silk, 
in a lovely shade of moss green. In the center is a two- fold 
glass with bevelled edges, mounted in a plush frame, and stand- 
ing on a ledge of plush, the color of which harmonises perfectly 
with the green silk. Round the front of the bracket is a small 
brass gallery finished with a fringe of green silk, with a tassel 
at each corner to correspond. This holds from time to time a 
quaint little figure, a vase of flowers or jar of some beautiful or 
curious shape. 

I saw some tiny tea-tables of bamboo, with three and four 
shelves, each one the shape and about the size of a palm leaf 
fan, the edges bound with narrow strips of split bamboo, which 
could not come amiss in any house or room, they are so light 
and adapted to such a variety of uses. An open book, a cup of 
tea, and a bit of embroidery may all find lodgment in the differ- 
ent shelves of one small stand. 

Among the pictures I found one of Wiseman's etchings, 
"Under the Elms," an excellent representation of the campus 
at Yale college, beautifully framed in the wood cut from one of 
the trees grown on the same campus.^ 

Many of our readers are, no doubt, familiar by this time with 
the really beautiful and very artistic things in the way of wall 
draperies, furniture covering, window curtains, portieres, etc. 
shown by Ehrich Bros, in their new store on Sixth Avenue. To 
become thoroughly familiar, though, with all the beauties of 
French brocades, brocatelles, silk and cotton tapestries, and the 
the possibilities of silk Madras and Pompadour colorings in silk, 
wool and cotton stuffs, ones visits must be of greater frequency 
than those of angels are said to be and of considerable duration. 
There is material here for the house keeper in every walk in life. 
For instance, there is a beautiful old gold brocatelle for wall 
covering ; a heavy tapestry with Watteau and Pompadour figures 
for "chair seats and backs, and screen panels ; renaissance curtains 
for the windows, or Irish point, Cluny or antique lace if one 
like not these, with the new crinkled silk and wool tapestries 
for portieres for madam with the large bank account. For the 



little housewife, whose finances are by no means commensurate 
with her artistic education, there are silk and cotton tapestries, 
both figured and striped, in most artistic coloring and designs. 
These she may use for walls, windows, portieres, and furniture 
covering, and while spending comparatively little money, still 
have as artistic a house as her more fortunate sister. The French 
cretonnes are beautiful and offer wonderful possibilities in the 
way of decorating chambers and other sleeping rooms. They 
show also a great variety of wide plushes, jute velour table 
covers and ready made portieres. Their goods, selected at home 
and abroad from the best sources, embrace the choicest fabrics 
and most exclusive designs for the present season, including 
many novelties from the Paris exposition. 



COLOR IN DECORATION. 



IN a recent lecture before the Leeds Architectural Association 
Mr. Wm. Scott Morton of Edinburgh observed that among 
the great architects of recent times color had not been a 
strong point. Speaking generally there did not seem to be much 
scope for color display in their external work, but this might be 
owing to the limitations as to the materials that were suitable 
for their buildings. Artistically, it would perhaps be admitted 
that pictorial effects in large cities, and in general landscapes as 
far as buildings are concerned, depended more on mass and 
grouping than on color, provided the prevailing tone was not 
objectionable. In America there seemed a much better field for 
architects in external work than in this country ; the atmosphere 
was more pure even in large American cities, and the material 
was very fine. He remarked generally that our northern regions 
were not favorable to the development of a strong color treat- 
ment, the pitch of prevailing color in sky, sea and landscape 
being for the most part low in tone. In a reference to the Pom- 
peian colors, he said all good reds were based on a yellow 
ground. With our prevailing greyish low tone they ought tc 
use as a basis for all their coloring the complimentary of grey, 
which would be a yellowish tint. The aim of the colorist should 
be to give to each apartment he treated a color of pitch which 
would give some pleasurable excitement. It was evident that 
public places and apartments which were only used for a few 
hours at a time might well be decorated in a strong manner, 
whilst rooms for more homely and restful purposes required a 
more restful treatment. And in the tinting of all interiors it was 
of first importance that flesh color should be borne in mind. One 
often saw wall colors and masses of curtain and wall coverings 
selected which disagreed with the general tint of the face. This 
was utterly wrong, and so was the choosing of wall coverings 
where paintings were to be hung which were not subordinate 
with the accessory to the pictures. In considering the ceiling 
and mural decorations, the value of flesh color struck one very 
powerfully, and it seemed as if its treatment enabled one to de- 
termine the merits of the artist as a colorist. At the present 
time there was a great desire to revive a good style of pictorial 
decoration. It was somewhat unfortunate that art of this class 
had been looked upon as not on such a high level as ordinary 
figure and landscape painting, but it required a very exceptional 
mind and knowledge to conceive and execute such work as 
should be done in this connection with architecture. One other 
unfortunate circumstance also lay in the increasingly migratory 
tendency of the times and the shortness of the ground leases,' 
especially in London. On these grounds there was a natural dis- 
inclination to spend much money on what could not be easily re- 
moved, but it was to be hoped they should have earnest work- 
ers in this direction, who would be able to design and execute 
expressive and broad figure and landscape decorations at such 
cost as would allow of their becoming more general. 



I observe that recent criticism is engaged in proving all 
Etruscan vases to be of late manufacture in imitation of archaic 
Greek. And I therefore must briefly anticipate a statement 
which I shall have to enforce. Etruscan art remains in its own 
Italian valleys, and the Arno and Upper Tiber, in one unbroken 
series of work, from the seventh century before Christ to this 
hour, when the country white washer still scratches his plaster 
in Etruscan patterns. All Florentine work of the finest kind — 
Lucadella, Robbia's, Grhiberti's, Donatello's, Fillippo Lippi's, 
Botticelli's, Fra Angelico's— is absolutely pure Etruscan, merely 
changing its subjects and representing the Virgin instead of 
Athena, and Christ instead of Jupiter. Every line of the 
Florentine chisel in the fifteenth century is based on national 
principles of art which existed in the seventh century before 
Christ; and Angelico, in his convent of St. Dominic at the root 
of the hill of F6sole, is as true an Etruscan as the builder who 
laid the rude stones of that wall along its crest, of which modern 
civilization has used the only arch that remained for cheap 
building stone.— Jo hn Buskin. 
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